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THE SAME LOVE OF FREEDOM 
AND: USHICB 


Pierre MANDES FRANCE 
VICE-PRESIDENT OF FRENCH GUVERNEMENT 


ARSHAL Tito’s forthcoming visit is arousing great interest in France, both on account of his 
powerful personality — which was felt by all those who had an opportunity to meet him — 
and on account of the sympathies of the French for the Yugoslav peoples. 


So many bonds unite our two countries: thousands of lives sacrificed for the same cause in the 
two world wars; our joint struggle against the same alien occupation; and the same love of freedom 


and justice. 


No country was so great as Yugoslavia when, some years ago, she refused to surrender, although 
she faced serious threats and dangers all along her two-thousand-kilometre-long frontiers. Such an 
ordeal, which Yugoslavia overcame with so much heroism, must be admired by friends and respected 


by enemies. 


Since then, the Yugoslav peoples, lead by dynamic leaders, and according to their own way, 
have devoted themselves to the cause of peace. And the Yugoslav leaders, with their correct estimation 
of the problems of the contemporary world, are making the same efforts in the field of international 


relations. 


In greeting Marshal Tito, I greet an eminent statesman and a worthy representative of a country 
which, because of its unwavering courage and noble aspirations, is called upon to play a very great 
role in the building up of a better and peaceful world. 


REASON AND HEART 


Dr. Ales’ BEBLER 


YUGOSLAV AMBBSSADOR TO FRANCE 


N a number of occasions in the modern history of Europe 
the people of France and the Yugoslav peoples, were 
together. In endeavouring to realise their own national 

aspirations, each of them found an objective support in the efforts 
of the other. 


This reality of our national efforts clearly emmerged as 
early as the great French Revolution and the Napoleonic wars, 
at a time when our own scene was characterized by the First 
Serbian Insurrection and the embryo of Yugoslavia — Napoleon’s 


Illyrian Province’. Both nations found themselves in a common 
struggle against the aristocratic-absolutist Europe and for the 
creation of a modern, democratic Europe, based on national States. 

Something similar occurred in new forms, — true, some- 
what less clearly but still on a higher plane — at the time of 
the ,,Spring of Nations”, in 1848. 

However, the parallel nature of our efforts was most clearly 
expressed in the two great world wars. 

In the First World War our peoples were more than allies. 


For Serbia and Montenegro, as well as for all Yugoslavs, France 
was the ally, who directly, morally and materially, with the blood 
of her soldiers supported the just struggle against foreign 
invaders. For France, the heroic resistance of the Serbs in 
the first phase of the war -was doubtless a great assistance, while 
in the concluding phase, by the breakthrough on the Salonika 
Front, the Serbian and Montenegrin army, which included a large 
number of Croats and Slovenes, was the army which, by libera- 
ting Serbia, side by side with the French Eastern Army, dealt a 
death blow to the common enemy. 


These common battles and victories which created the con- 
ditions for the unifications of Yugoslavs, have ensured a firm 
basis for French-Yugoslav friendship in the hearts of both nations. 
The French blood shed in Serbia and the Serbian and Monte- 


negrin blood shed in. France and in Spain, is forever an unforget- ' 


table link between our peoples. 


The Second World War found us again on the same side. 
We shared the same bitter fate of occupied countries, we fought 
for the same goal, for the liberation of our countries and for the 
victory of the democratic coalition, we enodred the same sufferings 
of concentration camps and shooting of hostages, we rose against 
the enemy and waged a guerilla warfare — in Yugoslavia the 
significant National Liberation Army and in France the ,,Free 
France” forces and the ,,maquis” and so, together with our great 
allies, Great Britain, the United States of America and the Soviet 
Union, ended the war in victory. 


This Second World War has shaken Europe as none had 
in the history of this Continent. The destiny of all its peoples 
Was at stake. I am inclined to think that future historians will 
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say that it cast a new light, or to put it better, a new shadow ¢ 
the previous war, the Fitst World War. But even today, nea 
everybody will agree that it cast a shadow in advance, on 
post-war events. Certain signs pointing to the rebirth of Ge 
millitarism, would not disturb the world so much were it 

for the Second World War, such as it was. t 


The world after the Second World War is quite differe 
from.. that before the war.- The. greatest changes took place> 
Europe, its position is the most changed. It had been partition 
by a curtain. name it as you will, but a curtain which still exis’ 
despite the relaxation of international tension. It has been absol 
tely weakened, and even more so relatively. It is torn by inter, 
contradictions and in the solving or rather non-solving of the 
contradictions, the non-European or. peripherally European b 
powers play a greater role than the European nations themsely 


In such a situation it is naturally desirable for Europe 
pull herself together, to solve her problems on her own and 
step up her development by better economic cooperation, in’ 
word, to make up for what she has lost absolutely and relative 
through a higher degree of mutual solidarity of European countri 
and the strengthening of her internal socurity. 

By settling this historical task, Europe would contribute 
a considerable extent to the consolidation of peace on a worl 
wide scale. 2 

The friendship of France and Yugoslavia, by the very na 
of the position in which the two countries find themselves, 
developing towards the fulfilment of this task. It can exist ani 
act only as a constructive factor. { 

The close friendly cooperation between France and Yuasa 
slavia therefore is dictated today by both reason and heart. 


: 


COOPERATION : 


Jean BAELEN 


FRENCH AMBASSADOR TO YUFOSLAVIA 


| Dipcaies will soon welcome with joy the President of the 
People’s Republic of Yugoslavia. This visit will symbolize 
the ties of friendship which unite the two countries. 


In the language of communiques and statements evocations 
of friendship are sometimes a conventional formula. In’ contrast to 
this, when France and Yugoslavia speak of friendship, this means 
an evocation of a living and deep reality, built on firm foundations. 
This friendship has been forged in times of trial for both nations, 
in the struggle waged side by side for the same ideal: for the 
independence of the Homeland and in defence of Freedom. Is it 
a wonder that the Yugoslay and French peoples feel so close to 
each other, — when they cherish the same love for their country, 
have the same proud traditions and when they have shared the 
Same sorrows, the same glory and the same hopes? Their mutual 
friendship was born in the brotherhood of arms. 


Nevertheless, every friendship, no matter how genuine and 
strong, should be maintained and refreshed; every Frenchman, 
every Yugoslav has in a sense the rasponsibility and duty to develop 
this friendship. They must see to it that these ties, created between 
the two countries are consolidated and developed. 

The present conditions seem to favour such development in 
the economic, cultural and political fields. 


Franco-Yugoslav trade relations have been strengthened 
during the last few years and new prospects have been opened 
within the framework of economic and technical cooperation. Intel- 
lectual and artistic exchanges have also increased. It seems that 
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special efforts could be made to develop the mutual teaching o 
languages, the knowledge of which is a condition for cultura 
relations as a whole. In the political field, peace and social progres 
are a common aspiration of our two countries. 


Therefore, Marshal Tito’s visit to France, paid in an atmo. 
sphere of mutual understanding and good will, will contribute 
to an even greater stimulation of the good relations which exis 
between the two countries, and will give new a impetus to Franco: 
Yugoslav cooperation. 


OW that President Tito is coming to France, it is quite 
1atural for those Frenchmen who supported his attitude 
then he was being so fiercly attacked to review the events which 
ok place then. At that time Yugoslavia set a good example to 
né world, an example which must be praised. She showed that 
istory is not made only by material forces, and that :mong these 
brces there in one of a purely moral character which plays a signi- 
icant role and cannot be neglected. 

At that time Yugoslavia had only one force at her disposal 
— the force of conviction in her right. She knew that she was 
a the right; she persisted in her conviction and finally triumphed. 

Machiavelli is not the only teacher of political science whose 
idvice is to be taken by various governments. There is a great 
)olitical principle with which’ he was acquainted, and which states: 
fot only in the pure theory of morals, but also in politics, that 
‘ield of concrete things, facts and reality, it is necessary to be in 
the right and to insist on that right“. Reality had to acknowledge 
n the end the will of Yugoslavia. For that will was not the will 
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Jean CASSOU 


of some powerful despot, but of a small isolated nation which was 
threatened and brought into a_ difficult position. And now that 
émall nation, which had its own faith, triumphed and won. Its 
weapons are being given back, and its leader is becoming one of 
the arbiters of great international disputes. 

All this involved a very strange and significant event which 
reminds one of the Dreyfus case. The so-called ‘realists are the- 
refore quite-confused, and their logical and mechanical schemes 
cannot provide them with an explanation. Realism. would not be 
what it is if, in its positive calculations, it were to introduce the 
influence of certain ideal forces, such as justice, truth, common 
sense. True, these forces do not guide the world, but they do in- 
fluence the conduct of its affairs, and every historical explanation 
of events must take them into account. For their influence has its 
own ways of action, so that it is often rasponsible for various de- 
velopments. And that is always a great advantage for the cause 


of man. 


YUGOSLAVIA AND FRANCE 
IN THE PAST 


Dr. Milan BARTOS 


E and Frenchmen, whenever talking about relations between 
Yugoslavia and France, think of the traditional bonds of 
friendship between the peoples of the two countries. Here 

we shall try to show in a brief analysis, that we are really justi- 
fied in speaking about traditional ties between our peoples. 


At the time of the great French revolution the peoples of 
Yugoslav lands were under alien rule. That great national move- 
ment found undoubtedly a great deal of response among the Yu- 
goslavs. The struggle against feudalism and the national conscience 
were at the same time manifested also in the Balkans when the 
French armies were defeating Austria in Italy, thus propagating 
freedom and abolishing the remnants of feudalism. However, con- 
tacts with the French were not equally developed in all parts of 
the present day Yugoslavia. In Slovenia they were most cordial. 
The first Slovene newspaper was published under the protection 
of the French, and a national gymnasium was opened in Ljubljana 
where lectures were given in Slovene. Napoleon, influenced by his 
alliance with other powers, refused to receive Karadjordje’s repre- 
sentatives, who had come to discuss with him about the fate of 
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Serbia, and who had hoped that he, as the advocate of national 
aspirations, would show some understanding for their cause. But 
that did not prevent the untutored Serbian insurgents and their 
friends from displaying soon afterwards a tendency to draw up a 
constitution which would sanction the rights of the peasants who 
had just won, but who had not yet stabilized their national 
freedom. 

Contacts between rations were much stronger in Napoleon’s 
time than ever earlier - in as far as the ties of the Yugoslav with 
other peoples are concerned, at least. But, it would be wrong to 
jump to any more profound conclusions on account of this. 

In the first half of the 19th century new manifestations of 
French Yugoslav relations took place again. In the time of Prince 
Milo’, Dimitrije Davidovi¢, secretary of this absolutist ruler, star- 
ted, in the name of the friends of the “French constitution“, a 
campaign for a constitutional law which would enforce the prin- 
ciples proclaimed in the preamble of the French revolutionary 
constitution. Thc French revolution really had a great influence 
‘on the ideas of the Yugoslav generations, and their intellectual ~ 
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sympathies for France were const.ntly growing. However, the 
foundations of the French-Yugoslav friendship was the work of 
individuals from France. Comirg in contact with Serbia and 
Montenegro, they showed growing sympathies and admiration for 
the Serbian people who were left alone to fight for themselves. 
Serbian folk poems were better understood by the French 
than by the Germans, who translated them in ever increasing 
number so as to study their structure in every detail. Our national 
struggle and spirit of freedom encountered greater response in 
France than anywhere else in the world. 


France’s power to attract intellectuals from all over the 
world also drew the young Yugoslav intellectuals who were just 
being formed, By the middle of the past century Paris had beco- 
me the meeting place of the Yugoslav intellectuals. Yugoslav wri- 
ters found their guidance in the French modern literature,of that 
time. Science in our country was also formed under the influence 
of France, just as all great men of the time went to France where 
they found their inspiration in scientific freedom. Active coope- 
ration between France and Serbia was established when the Yu- 
goslav national thought has developed among the Serbs. At the 
time when Prince Mihajlo was introducing absolutism in Serbia, 
a French military expert was entrusted with the organization of 
a Serbian national (non-professional) army. 


Dr. 


Milan Bartos 


The sceend half of the 19th certury brought about a defi 
nite similarity of the artistic taste and creations in France and 
Serbia. The spirit of France was much closer to the new Yugo- 
slav parliamentarianism than that of Austria. French’ legislation 
became the pattern upon which Yugoslav laws were drawn up. 
Separated from Vienna by national barriers, alien to Berlin’s atti- 
tude of mind, and far from Great Britain, which was then. satis- 
fied with its “splendid isolation“, the mcdern Yugolay spirit was 
formed by France. The understanding which a large majority of 
the Frenchmen showed for the efforts of the Yugoslavs towards 
their unification made Paris the meeting place of. all Yugoslav 
nations, when, in the action for their national liberation, the lea- 
ders of the Yugoslav lands met in Paris as much as in Belgrade. 
Paris was not only the point of attraction of the young Yugoslav 
intellectuals, but also the centre in which their action for the 
destructions of the last bastion of the military monarchy were 
planned, The Paris of the Montparnassists was not only a source 
of modern ideas, but also a place from which appeals for the 
defence of the Yugoslav cause were made. During Friedrich’s 
trial, the greatness of the Yugoslav struggle for liberation was 
pointed out in Paris. Appeals to the people to fight against the 
feudal remnants which Vienna still retained in the Balkans were 
launched from Paris. It is beyond doubt that the French idea of 
national unity was largely the chief inspiration of the Yugoslav 
intellectuals who fought for its realization in their own lands, It 
would be erroneous to think that France had any ditect role in 
this, but it is certain that the freedom-loving spirit of the young 
Yugoslav intellectuals. which was strengthened in France, was of 
great significance. 
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The French always sympathized and trusted the Yugoslav: 
And this sympathy and trust so on materialized a comradeship i 
arms. Their joint struggle against a common enemy during th 
First World War’ brought about still closer cooperation, betwee; 
the Serbs and the French. With an open heart, ready to shar 
her last resources with her friend in the war, France accepte: 
thousands of refugees from Yugoslavia and accommodated ther 
just as she accommodated her own sons and daugthers from th 
threatened areas. No difference was made between the childre 
who came from the North of France and those who came by se 
from the South of Europe, from the Balkans. French college 
were their common homes end the young Serbs were well care 
for. Their personal characteristics, which were not always in con 
formity with French discipline, were ascribed to the influence o 
the Serbian’s love for freedom. Serbian students enjoyed full free 
dom even when civil liberties were suspended in the last month 
of the war, and when many of them openly declared themselve 
in favour of the October revolution which was then going on. / 
large number of Serbian intellectuals were at that time forme 
under French influence. And that was a new incentive to, oI 
better said a new force that strengthened the old friendship. A 
the same time, Serbian and French soldiers, aware of their duty 
fought for every inch of the Macedonian mountains until the fron 
of the Central Powers was pierced and broken. The truce conclu 
ced at Veternik signified the end of the war. Those Frenchmet 
who had been in the Salonika expeditionary corps were an 
remain proud of their mission, and have always been the advocate: 
of the Yugoslav-French friendship regardless of their country’ 
regimes and official political strivings. . 


Here we must also underline that most of the progressiv: 
young people of Croatia, Slovenia, Macedonia and Montenegré 
were also affected by French influence. It was in the French lan 
guage that they defended their thesesin favour of historical mate. 
rialism and read socialist classics. In between the two wars, Pari: 
was for the Yugoslav social revolutionaries the most suitable centri 
for the preparation of the struggle in their own land. But th 
understanding betwen the ordinary people of the two countries i: 
of the greatest importance. Regardless of their home political pro: 
blems and the policy of their rulers, the masses of France anc 
Yugoslavia have always been in favour of the same ideas. The} 
were against the soldiery in Europe at the beginning of this cen: 
tury; they were for the justice and truth advocated by Zola; they 
were ready to fight in defence of their countries; and they ar 
now in favour of freedom and ready to resist any tyranny. These 
characteristics of the French and Yugoslav people were again dis: 
played during the work done for the implementation of the prin- 
ciples of collective security in Europe, although perhaps no suf. 
ficient material forces existed for its realization. No one shouk 
forget the manifestations in favour of the French National Fron 
and views on collective security which took place in Belgrade-du- 
ring the visit of Yvon Delbos, the then French Foreign Minister 
The pro-fascist government of Milan Stojadinovié was the reasor 
why thcse manifestations later turned into demonstrations agains’ 
his pro-Hitler regime, and why the desperate mounted _polic« 
charged against the young Belgrade workers and students whc 
shouted: “Vive la France“. 


France was undivided in the admiration of the heroic strug- 
gle of Yugoslavia in the war. I well remember my visit to Paris 
in 1945. When the republic was proclaimed in Yugoslavia, the 
French National Assembly, without waiting to hear the opinion of 
the government, sent a message of greetings to her younger sister 
republic. 


I felt the greatness of this traditional friendship in France 
herself. I was called upon lecture in Poitiers, a university town 
in Central France, where the centre for the reception of Serbian 
students was located in the First World War. The whole town 
then wanted to take part in that manifestation, because I was to 
speak about New Yugoslavia. Regardless of their party affiliations, 
the citizens of Poitiers wanted to display their friendship for Yu- 
goslavia. It was then that I became convinced that this friendship 
is really traditional. that there is no force capable of breaking it 
up, that our two countries may follow different roads of develop- 
ment and foster different ideas, but that our mutual respect will 
always remain a real thing of great value regardless of’ the two 
countries’ orientation and friendship with other nations. 


Having never been in direct conflict, but always in the 
same struggle against a common enemy and in the defence of 
freedom and equality - regardless of economic interests which 
were earlier said to be the basis of our relations - the peoples of 
France and Yugoslavia are linked by a friendship which is truly 
iraditional, a friendship which is transmitted from father to son, 
from mother to daughter, which is preserved by the people and 
based on their feelings. 


Vive la France! 


St a oe 


reg ee 


FRANCO—YUGOSLAV FRIENDSHIR 


Albert MOREL 


PRESIDENT OF THE WORLD VETERANS’ FEDERATION 


2 Rage forthcoming visit of Marshal Tito to France will help 
to stress clearly the ties of friendship uniting our two 
ations — ties which for many Frenchmen have long had a tradit- 
onal character. 


This is due to the fact that the friendship between France 
nd Yugoslavia was born in brotherhood — in arms, a brotherhood 
vhich sprang out of common dangers and sacrifices. 


None of my friends from the 1914—1918 war, who fought 
yn the front then called the ’’Eastern Front”, have forgotten the 
raternity of the battlefield, where the heroism of the small Serbian 
Army (small numerically, but great for the bravery of those who 
omposed it) was manifested along with such steadfastness and 
yerseverance. 


Fate willed it that twenty years later we were again called 
ypon to fight side by side, and again for the same sacred cause 
sf the defence of freedom from savage and bloody oppession. The 


heroic, long and desperate fighting of the regular armies, the less 
conspicuous but perhaps much more heroic struggle of the Resis- 
tance and underground armies of our two countries — all this 
unites us, just as the tragedy of our internees and the sufferings 
and sacrifices of the decimated civilian population, unite us. 
These are memories which cannot be forgotten and because 
of which all those who waged the difficult struggle in France, 
whether in uniform or not, feel they are linked by fraternal ties 
with their Yugoslav comrades. eee 
Had it been possible in the framework of this article, I would 
also have recalled the joint contribution of our two countries in 
defending peace and improving the life of the working masses. 
France and Yugoslavia: two countries equally pervaded by 
the same ideal of Peace, Justice and Freedom. 
That is why the friendship which unites them cannot die 


COEXISTENCE — THE NEED OF THE DAY 


Hubert BEUVE-MERY 


DIRECTOR OF THE PARISIAN “MOND“ 


ONEFLICT between authority and freedom is as old as 

) mankind. In the course of time, this conflict became inter- 

twined, under various forms, with the history of social 
institututions and political events. Would not the problem arising 
out of this conflict, constitute for us, children of the twentieth 
century, the creation of a new balance between the basic demands 
of State communities which dispose of extraordinarily powerful 
means for action, on the one hand, and the personality without 
which man would no longer deserve the name of man, on the 
other? 

One would be wrong however, if one believed that this 
conflict is aggravated through the existence of a contradiction 
between the so-called liberal and Communist States. As a matter 
of fact it exists. within every State and none can boast of being 
authentically socialistic. Despotism and tyranny can always sneak 
inside and take root, in some places through the unbridled action 
of capitalism and elsewhere as a result of a practically uncontrolled 
administrative or political apparatus. In such a case insatiable 
ambitions and craving for power, sometimes simply fear of the 
other”, may hinder and prevent the very maintenance of that 
form of cold pcace which is today called ,coexistence”’. 


However, it is quite obvious that both Eastern and Wes- 
tern blocs should learn to live side by side, as deviation from 
this course, or their inability to adapt themselves to it, might lead 
to the destruction of our planet. It is even more necessary that 
they should gradually come to an understanding and agreement, 
that they should become aware of all they have in common, whe- 
ther they liked it or not, and to direct their rivalry not towards 


mutual struggle which would mean general annihilation, but 
towards such competition as would benefit all. What is involved 
here is not merely coexistence, but joint activity for the good of 
nations. 

It might seem at first sight that certain peoples enjoy gre- 
ater opportunities for contributing to this development, than 
others. It is certain, however, that Russians and Americans need 
no mediators as is improbable that they would fail to agree in direct 
contact, if they desired agreement. But their very power might 
lead them to a wrong estimation — namely, that smaller nations, 
who for this reason play a lesser role in world events — cannot 
help them to detect and correct their errors. In this regard, one 
can neyer lay too much stress on the important role which Yugo- 
slavia was able to play when she refused to subordinate iterself to 
Stalinist policy, reasserting her own conception of Socialismy in the 
face of pressure and threats. And when the French Government, 
as Guy Mollet has done, warns our American friends of certain 
errorrs and deviations in the pursuance of Atlantic policy, it ren- 


ders a service of the same class, if not of the same importance, 
to the cause of coexistence, and moreover contributes to a better 
understanding among nations. 

This, as pointed out rather too often with a certain perver- 
sion of sense, is not ,,neutralism”, but frequently the most active 
and difficult policy in the interests of true peace. On this plane 
it would be desirable if the Head of the Yugoslav State and the 
head of the French Government turned to acccount their talks. 
in Paris for exchanging their views and coordinating their action 
in given case. 
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pers Yugoslavia’s industrial development is that of a 
backward, industrially under-developed, agrarian country. 

It was therefore impossible within the relatively short ti- 
mespan of one decade (since the end of the war) to convert so 
undeveloped a country into a highly indnstrialized one. Nonethe- 
less, the achievements attained industrialization of the country during 
the post-war period are by no means small. On the contrary 
they are impressive, particularly in view of the conditions under 
which the industrialization and electrification of the country was 
implemented. 

Industrial production rose almost 2,5 times in the post-war 
period as compared to the pre-war level. Such an increase does 
not cover all branches of industrial production but mainly those 
sectors which are commonly referred to as basic industries. 


The output of electric power for instance rose 3.7 times as 


compared to the pre-war level. so that the old, undeveloped power 


industry of pre-war Yugoslavia, characterized by small, obsolete 
and isolated power plants, was replaced by a modern electric power 
industry; big and small hydroelectric and thermal plants were ere- 
cted, and linked up. into several power systems which will be mer- 
ged into a uniform Yugoslav power system within a short time. 


The output of ferrous metallurgy rose by almost 3.5 times 
as compared to the pre-war Yugoslav production while the con- 
struction of new capacities currently under way is scheduled to 
‘be completed in the near future. After their coming into operation, 
the output of ferrous metallurgy will increase almost six times as 
against the pre-war period. 

Notable successes were also recorded in the sector of non- 
ferrous metallurgy. The newly erected industrial plants (copper and 
aluminium rolling mills, copper, lead, zinc and bauxite processing 
and refining plants) are now capable of processing all ores and con- 
centrates which were exported as raw materials before the war, thus 
ensuring the adequate and regular supply of the home industry 
with copper, lead, zinc, aluminium etc, refined and processed in the 
country itself. 

No lesser successes were registered in the machine building 
and electric engineering industries. The machine building industry 
is already delivering about 15,000 tons of machinery and farm imple- 

ments to the Yugoslav agriculture every year, while minor inve- 
stments will enable the volume of output to be doubled in the 
comparatively near future and thus wholly satisfy home require- 
ments in farm mechanization. The tractor factories are already 
delivering over 2,000 tractors annually to agriculture, while minor 
investments will enable production to be augmented to almost 8,000 
‘tractors annually. The recently built railway rolling stock and lo- 
comotive, freight and passenger car faetories will be in a position 
to cover all the requirements of Yugoslav railway transport in the 
very near future. The shipbuilding industry is already capable of 
delivering all types of craft. Their capacity exceed 60,000 GRT of 
‘shipping annually, while minor investments would raise the annual 
capacity to 120,000 GRT annually. The young electric engineering 
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industry is wholly capable of supplying the power-generating plants 
with steam and water turbines, steam boilers, generators, trass- 
formers and othor electric equipment necessary for the electrifi- 
cation of the country. The newly erected machine-building industry 
is already supplying the home industry with metal-working machine 
tools, wood-working tools etc. 


The other branches of the recently set up machine building 
industry are in a position to take part in the construction and re- 
construction of all types of industrial plants (rolling mills, cement 
factories, sugar refineries, various chemical plants etc.), while the 
electric engineering industry started the production of frigidaires, 
vacuum cleaners, electric waching mashines and other household 
appliances. 


The radio industry mastered the production of radio sets, 


“and delivered almost 120,000 sets to the market in 1955, etc. 


The magnitude of the successes achieved in this short time- 
span can best be gauged if it is borne in mind that pre-war Yu- 
goslavia was entirely devoid of any machine building and electric 
engineering industry. 

Notable progress has also been achieved in other sectors of 
economy. The production of refractory materials (fire-resisting, 
magnesite, and chrome-magnesite bricks), ceramics electro-porcelain 
etc.. was non existent in Yugoslavia before the war, while the post- 
war industry produces and supplies the home market with all these 
products. The output of artificial fertilizers, negligible in pre-war 
Yugoslavia, has now been trebled, while the capacities currently 
under construction should raise production more than tenfold as 
compared to the pre-war level, thus completely satisfying the pre- 
sent farm requirements in this article. 


Although no nitric acid and ammonium nitrate plastic masses, 
aniline dyes, cellulose, viscose fibres etc., were produced in pre- 
war Yugoslavia, the respective factories erected during the past ten 
year period are almost entirely capable of satisfying home requi- 
rements in these products. Only negligible quantities of newsprint 
were produced in Yugoslavia before the war, while no craft paper 
was manufactured at all. The present output of these articles covers 
industrial requirements in their entirety. The production of sulp- 
huric acid and caustic soda has been doubled in comparison with 
the pre-war period, etc. 


The above data reveal the comparative rise of the industrial 
production as against the pre-war level. but are neverheless ina- 
dequate to give a comprehensive and complete picture of the actual 
progress achieved in Yugoslav industrial development. The data 
depicting the increase industrial production only in index numbers 
and in comparison with the pre-war situation do not yield a com- 
pletely real picture when compared to the industrial development 
of other countries in view of the fact that the basis of comparison 
is not the same for developed and underdeveloped countries. It is 
therefore necessary to supplement the data cited above with com- 
parative data illustrating industrial production per capita in the pre- 
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war and post war periods. A comparison of these data shows that 
Yugoslavia produced only 73 KWH of electzic power per capita before 
the war, while producing 247 KWH at present. Before the war 
consumption of conditioned hardcoal totalled 180 kilograms per ca- 
pita, while rising to 530 kilograms per capita at present. Crude 
steel production averaged 15 kilos per capita before the war. while 
increasing to over 46 kilograms per capita at present notwithstan- 
ding the unfinished capacities. Before the war Yugoslavia produced 
56 kilograms of cement, 0.7 of blown glass, 1.8 of kilograms of 
cellulose, 2.6 kilograms of paper and cardboard per capita, while 
producing 89 kilograms of cement, 1.7 kilos of blown glass, 3.1 
kilograms of cellulose, 4.1 kilograms of paper and cellulose at 
present. 


Consequently, as testified. by the foregoing figures, the Yu- 
goslav industrial production marked an appreciable increase in the 
post-war period. 


Such a strong upward bias of the industrial output also 
wrought far-reaching changes in the structure of economy. The 
share of industry and mining in national income increased appre- 
ciably. According to some estimates mining and industry accounted 
for approximately 18% of prewar national income, while increasing 
their share to over 40% in 1955. This means that, from a backward 
and industrially under-developed country, Yugoslavia waa transfor- 
med into a country with a comparatively developed industry which 
represents a solid basis for the further development. 


The advancement of the industrial production also altered 
the population structure. While farm population accounted for 
76.2% and urban population 23.8% of the total number of inha- 
bitants in 1931, this ratio was changed in 1953 to 01.2% rural and 
38.8% urban population. Hence the share of non-rural population 
was more than doubled since the last pre-war population census 
until 1953, while farm populstion dropped by 8% in spite of an 
aggregate population increment of about 18%. This trend in the 
population structure testifies to the extremely rapid growth ‘of the 
industrial production, and has not changed since 1952. while incre+ 
asing on the contrary owing to the development of the industrial 
output during the past three years. 


Howevér, such a rate of increase of the industrial produc- 
tion did not take place in all industrial branches, but only in key- 
industries. All other economic branches engaged in the production 
of consumer goods marked a much slower rate of progress. The- 
refore, when analyzing the successes scored so far, we must call 
attention to this basic disproportion in the Yugoslav post-war eco- 
nomic development: the substantial increase of the output of means 
of production which rose by over ninefold as compared to the 
pre-war period, and the shortfall of the production of consumer 
goods which was only doubled as compared to the pre-war period. 
Although such comparisons yield a somewhat distorted picture, 
owing to the different basis of comparison, as the consumer goods 
industry was far more developed in pre-war Yugoslavia than the 


basic industries which were still in their initial stages, such a com> 


parison may yield at least an approximate picture of the dispari- 
ties called forth in Yugoslavia’s economic development. The dispa- 
rity will be far clearer if the production of consumer goods by the 
textile industry, leather and shoe, and food industry, calculated per 
capita, is compared with the pre-war production per capita. Such 
a comparison shows that textile production pet capita rose by only 
40% since the war, leather and shoes by only 48%, etc. All this 
clearly indicates a comparatively lopsided tendency of the industrial 
development. 


When speaking of lopsidedness in industrial development 
we cannot denv the fact that notwithstanding the aforementioned 
disparities the latter yielded highly spectacular results. It is evident 
in the first place that there can be no industrialization or economic 
development at all without a modern power industry. The creation 
of a uniform electric power system, the promotion of coal, petro- 
leum and gas production brought about the necessary condi- 
tions for further economic development. The expansion of the raw 
materials basis ensured the exploitation of the Yugoslav natural 
resources which will in turn contribute to the improvement of 
the foreign balance of payments, etc. The construction of a 
machine-building and electric engineering industry ensured the 
supply of the necessary equipment for the further industrialization 
of the country. Briefly, the devetopment of the basic industries 
laid the foundations for the future development of the entire Yu- 
goslav economy. 

It should be mentioned in this context, however, that in the 
initial phase unilateral insistence on the development of the key 
Industries results in slower rate of national income increment, and 
hence also a certain slowness in economic development in general. 
It is known that substantial funds are required for investments in 
the basic industry and that they have a slow rate of amortization, 
whereas the construction of the consumer goods industry does not 
require large investments, the funds are amortized rapidly thus 
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enabling them to bring severalfold quicker returns than those i 
vested in the key industries, etc. All this clearly indicates that 

orientation of investments exclusively to the basic industry tes 

in a certain freezing of these funds, while preventing: any me 
increase of national income to be achieved, and possibly cau 
diproportions between the output of means of production and t 
of. the production of consumer goods. 


It may well be asked in this connection why so much sti 
was laid on the expansion of the basic industries so far, why t 
more even development of all branches of economy was not ens 
ted, thus achieving in turn a more even rate of over-all econom 
development. Such questions would be entirely justified if Yugo- 
slavia had developed under favourable foreign political conditions 
and had inherited at least a somewhat developed power and raw 
materials basis. However, Yugoslavia"was forced to develop un 
extremely unfavourable foreign political conditions, so that th 
expansion of the key and military industries represented an inte: 
gral part of the national defence efforts. Apart from this, our coun 
inherited an entirely undeveloped raw materials and power 
from before the war. which was wholly inadequate to ensure the 
further industrialization of the country. It is therefore understan- 
dable that Yugoslavia was forced to choose a far more difficult 
course of economic development, which inevitably resulted in an 
appreciable increase of national income and a slower economic de 
velopment (although that achieved was by no means negligible ag 
compared to other countries). But the more difficult course pursued 
also enabled the preservatiin of our national independence unde 
extremely adverse international conditions and the creation of the 
necessary foundations for a far more rapid and smoother economi 
development in the forthcoming period. 


It should also be stressed in this context that the course of 
economic policy formerly pursued resulted in such disparities in 
the Yugoslav economy (the lagging behing of the output of indu- 
strial consumer goods, the shortfall of farm production) which not 
only threaten the standard of living already achieved (particularly 
of the urban population), but would, — in so far as the previous 
policy were continued, — impede the intire further development 
of economy. 4 


All these considerations called forth a revision of economi 
poliey already in 1953. The beginning of a more even rate deve 
lopment of all branches of industry which has already yielded con 
siderable results was noted the same year. The aggregate industrial 
output rose by almost 47% during, the past three years, thus 
achieving an annual 14% increment in this sector. Such a rate o 
increase is higher than in the immediate post-war years. when thi 
growth of industrial production was primarily contingent on thi 
fuller utilization of the available and reconstructed capacities. It i 
paramount in this cornection that the increase was not due exclu: 
sively to: the key projects built (although the latter contributed no: 
tably to the rapid industrial development in this period) but tha 
the other branches of industry also devélopéd vigorously. A com: 
parison ot the growth of industrial production during the past thre 
years with that in 1952 which is characteristic as the last year o 
one-sided development of production, shows that the output o 
means of production. rose by 57,1%, the output of materials re 
production by 46.2% while production of consumer goods rose b} 
45.8. This means that the industrial production manifested a ten: 
dency to a more rapid and even rate of development in this period 

It would be a mistake, however, to attribute this tendency 
to a rapid and more even rate of production which became mani: 
fest during the past three years exclusively to the change of thi 


‘uguslav economic policy as formulated by the economic plans. 
‘his tendency is also a result of the change of the Yugoslav eco- 
omic system in general. The transfer of economic enterprises to 
he management of workers’ collectives and the abolishment of cen- 
ralized planning of production and investment construction by 
conomic branches and economic enterprises has enabled the eco- 
omic enterprises and organs of workers’ self-management in enter- 
rises to become independent and enabled the orientation of industrial 
rroduction towards the satisfaction of market requirements, namely 
onsumer demand. In this way prolem of assortment and its 
djustment to the tastes and requirements of the consumers was 
esolved on a sound and economic basis. On the other hand the 
ransfer of the economic enterprises to the management of wor- 
ers’ collectives and the enforcement of the principle that the re- 
nuneration of workers’ collectives is basically contingent on the 
ale of their products on the market and partly on the aggregate 
srofits earned by, their enterprises, provided an efficient solution 
yf the problem of quality of production, the economic rentability 
yf enterprises, the rational expansion of the existing capacities etc. 
\f course, this by no means implies that all problems relating to 
he assortment, quality and rentability of the enterprise have been 
wholly and successfully resolved. On the contrary we are aware of 
the serious shortcomings whieh prevail in these spheres of indu- 
trial production. Tne existence of these problems in the Yugoslav 
ndustrial production is partly due to the still unsolved important 
oroblems of the Yugoslav economic system (salary and crediting 
system) and partly to the previous economic policy which was cha- 
racterized by an over-strained distribution of national income (large 
scale investment construction, heavy defence expenditure etc.), which 
all exerted an adverse influence on market stability. Such a si- 
tuation partly enabled the enterprises to sell their products on the 
market at higner prices while yielding inferior quality. All this of 
course diverted the attention of the workers’ collectives from seeking 
an increase of profits primarily by reducing production costs and 
raising the volume of output. Under such abnormal market con- 
ditions, tendencies to increase income by means of rising prices 
become increasingly frequent. All these negative phenomena in the 
Yugoslav industrial development can of course be eliminated pro- 
vided the causes underlying these tendencies are removed. The 
changes in the Yugoslav economic policy which are being imple- 
mented in the course of this year should make it possible to eli- 
minate the couses uaderlying these phenomena. 


Notwithstanding the aforementioned negative phenomena in 
the Yugoslav industrial production it is necessary to stress in this 
connection that workers’ self manegement and the decentralization 
of economic administration in general necessarily led to a change 
of the policy which led to a lopsided development of economy. 
The policy of decentralization of economic planning and over-all 
economic development has been implemented precisely during the 
the past three years. Consequently the impressive results achieved 
in industrial production during the past three years are due pri- 
marily to the changes in-the Yugoslav economic system (workers’ 
self management etc.) and the shift of stress in Our economic 
policy. ; 

Let us conclude by summing up. There is no reason whate- 
ver to abandon the principle of a more even over-all rate of indu- 
strial developement in all sectors, as the implementation of this 
principle during the past three years has already, yielded highy 
satisfactory results. This means that the principle of maximum 
rentability (i. e. the principle of investing primarily in those eco- 
nomic branches and economic enterprises where the greatest re- 
sults can be achieved in raising the national income with the mi- 
nimum expenditure) will become the prime consideration in future 
Yugoslav investment policy. The conditions for the implementation 
of such a policy are extremely favourable from the standpoint both 
of the international and home situation. Big industrial projects 
were erected during the period of administrative and centralist 
planning whose capacities were not utilized at all because of the 
lack of the necessary machinery, skilled labour etc. The elimination 
of bottlenecks in these enterprises will require only minor investments 
which will enable substantial results to be attained in the pro- 
motion of national income. The existing consumer goods industry 
which was inherited from pre war Yugoslavia, is equipped with 
obsolete plants and is therefore obliged to use obsolete technolo- 
gical processes. Minor investments for the reconstruction and mo- 
dernization of the production processes would notably contribute 
to the increase of national income etc. Ail this indicates that the 
conditions are ripe in the Yugoslav, economy for a still more vi- 
gorous approach to the promotion of national income, while eli- 
minating all the existing shortcomings in our economic system and 
removing all the disparities called forth in Yugoslav economic de- 


velopment. 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS 


1) The Bagdad Pact can be said to have set an international 
record. Of all the international treaties concluded in the last few 
‘years it has been the most widely criticized. No other treaty has 
been so unfavourably assessed. What is more, it has been condemned 
even by the closest allies of its member countries, which was not the 
case with other treaties, so that, it seems, nobody except, perhaps, 
the member countries themselves, has appraised it as a useful and 
beneftcial political act. 

; Even if its member countries had originally believed the 
“Pact to be a good policy, the decisions which they have made since 
it was set up show that they have begun to change their mind and 
orientate their organization in a direction other than that originally 
planned. Whether this new orientation of the Pact is to produce 
better results remains to be seen, but its very existence shows that 
the originnl idea was of little value. The Pact had two basic aims, 

but it has not achieved either of them. One was to attract the 
‘Arab countries and the other to include the United States in its 
membership. True, the Pact can exist without the Arab countries 
and the United States, but without them it cannot realize the aims 
which it was to serve, 

2) The United States last year accepted the status of an 
observer in the Pact. The Pact, however, does not provide for any 
observers, least of all for observers of the United States, a country 


which was to be its chief member. Acording to its formulation 
this is a military-defensive alliance, 2nd it is illogical to have obser- 
vers in military alliances. The United States attitude towards the 
Pact was unusual from the very beginning, and after this year’s 
meeting of its Council in Teheran it became quite puzzling and 
complicated. 

At the meeting of the Bagdad Pact Council, recently held 
in Teheran the United States, while remaining outside the Pact, 
became a member of its Economic Commision which was formed 
within the Permanent Segretariat last year. This new situation, 
which shows how variable present-day diplomatic actions can be, 
raises an interesting question: is this Economic Commission still 
an organ of the Bagdad Pact? If it is, it may be taken that the 
United States representative at this Commission accepts the disci- 
pline of an alliance of which his government is not a member; that 
would be unworthy of his and his government’s dignity. But seeing 
that he will be called upan to decide all matters connected with 
American assistance, it can be concluded that a government which 
is not a member of the Pact may direct its‘economic policy, and 
that would be still less worthy of the prestige of the member coun- 
tries themselves. In any case, the United States decision to become 
a member of the Economic Commission has not yet been fully 
explained, and it is therefore not possible to grasp the full mea- 
ning and machinery of this Bagdad-USA union in the Middle East. 


The United States economic participation in a corresdonding 
organ of the Bagdad Pact may at first seem to be the realization 
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of the British wishes as expressed at’ the Meeting of the Pact’s . 


member-countries last year. At that meeting the British dclegate 
described the Pact as an instrument of economic cooperation which 

. would be helped by the United States through its foreign aid pro- 
gramme, That was the first action for a Middle East Colombo plan 
which would combine British experience and American assistance. 
This wish, however, has been realized only partially. The Bagdad 
Pact, without any doubt. has been given'a powerful impulse through 
American assistance, but the United States becoming a member of 
its Economic Comission is perhaps more that Britain desired. 


The opening of the Economic Commission to countries which 
are not members of the Pact may well have been a step designed 
to attract not only the United States. The communique issued 
after the meeting of the Bagdad Pact Council states that the Eco- 
nomic Commision can be joined by other states non-members of 


the Pact. Accordingly, this may be a new invitation to the Arab ~ 


countries to cooperate within the framework of the Pact without 
having to accept its political conception. It has been shown that 
this conception is not approved by the Arab counitries. And since 
they have refused to participate in military-political plans. they are 
now invited through this Teheran Move, to take part in economic 
cooperation. The guarantee that this cooperation is realistic is the 
precence of the United States which enjoys a great reputation as 
an economic: partner. 


Whether. this change will turn the Bagdad Pact into an in- 
strument of primarily economic cooperation, whether it will thus 
atract new members among the countries of the Near East, or 
whether this is only a newstage in greater U.S. commitments, is 
yet to be seen. As things now stand, the idea of economic coope- 
ration is being given greater prominence than the militaty plans, 
because the latter have not proved to be sufficiently attractive. The 
turning of a technical organ of the Pact’s Permanent Secretariat 
into a special’ internationol commission for economic cooperation 
can be a good and useful thing, but it is certainly not the aim the 
Pact was originally intended to promote. 


3) Once we are considering the attitude of the United States 
towards the Bagdad Pact, it is necessary to say that this country 
has joined also another of the Pact’s organs. This is the so-called 
committee for the coordination of the struggle against subversive 
activities. The communique does not say anything about the details 
of either the aims, organization or procedure of this committee, 
but from what is already known; it can be taken that! the forma- 
tion of the committee reflects the efforts which are being made to 
give a political essence to the Pact now that its chief military aim 
has become difficult to realize. 


The aim of the Bagdad Pact was the Organization of the 
defence of the Middle East against possible Soviet aggression, so 
that it would be the force of the Atlantic Pact in that area. In 
this respect, it was set up too late, for what have seemed necessary 
and logical in 1949 became unnecessary in 1954. Not because the 
timepsan between these dates is long, but because great changes 
in international politics took place in the meantime. It is not wise 
to close one’s eyes to these changes, because developments take 
place, whether we see them or not. The philosophy of the ostrich 
can be of no use to realistic politicians, for even elementary school 
text books teach us that the ostrich, although a very big bird, is a 
very stupid one. 


The Bagdad Pact was being developed on the assumption 
that there was a danger — the assumption wich was generally con- 
sideredin the cold war périod as real or possible. At present, ho- 
wever, this danger has decreased, so that it is quite difficult to 
maintain former, previously set up organizations, and _ infinitely 
more difficult to organize new ones. Therefore, the setting up of 
the committee against subversive activities seems 10 point to a 
different, i. e., an internal danger. To check outside threats the 
Pact provided for joint military defence, and to suppress internal 
dangers it now provides, through this committee, for joint anti- 
subversive police action. 


This is the second re-orientation of the Pact in its two 
years of existence, As a result; the Pact now appears a far off 
descendant of the Holy Alliance and a copy of the Anti-comintern, 


4) As we have already said, the Bagdad Pact has had its 
supporters and opponents. Its development so far, and cousequences 
it has produced show that those who condemned it, and not 
those who were in its favour, were in the right. 


In these two years Pact has had many negative consequen- 
ces in the foreign political field. Of its five members three now 
have deteriorated relations with those of their neighbours which 
are not members of the Pact, and the other two have not improved 
their position in that area ‘in any respect. After Pakistan adhered 
to it, the Pact was drawn into that country’s dispute with India 
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and Afghanistan. In India, which is a. great country with a soll 
position in the world, this did not produce any changes in as far 
foreign politics are concerned, but in Afghanistan, a’ small count; 
it has led to a rapid revival of her relations with the Soviet Unio 
although that country had earlier been quite reserved towards t 
Soviets, undeavouring thus’ to maintain a neutral attitude. Co 
sequently, it can be said that Pakistan’s adhesion to the Bagdz 
Pact was good and successful propaganda for the later rapprochi 
ment between the Soyiet Union and Afghanistan. ‘ 


Irans’s adhesion to the Pact interrupted a favourable proce 
in the normalization of her relations with the Soviet Union. ; 
one can pretend to know Iran’s interests better than the Irani 
politicians, but it seems that this interruption has not been con 
pensated in any way, since her security has not been improve 
through the Bagdad Pact. If Iran joined the Pact also to prof 
economically, as it can be supposed, then — after the United State 
decision to join the Economic Commission — it may seem that th 
Iranian. Government has gone further than it need really have don 


The setting up of the Bagdad Pact adversely affected th 
inter-Arab relations, particularly those between Egypt and Ira 
which had earlier been contending for leadership in the Arab world 
Thus, a split‘occured among the Arab States, which further weake 
ned the positions of the Western Powers in the Near East. 5. 

There are three chief consequences of this negative impac 
of the Pact on the Arab world, First, the inter-Arab contradiction 
were sharpened, which led to the disputes between then Arabs an 
Britain. Consequently, the relations between Britain and Egyp 
became worse that they had been at the time when the Suez pro 
blem reached its climax. Owing to this deterioration of the si 
tuation in that area, a re-orientation took place in the policy oO 
the Arab States which. began to seek assistance and support from 
the Soviet Union. The anti - Bagdad attitude of the Arab countries 
was immediately backed up by the Soviet Union, and the agree 
ments on arms daliveries concluded by some Arab States led te 
the establishment of active political relations between the Soviei 
Union and individual Arab countries — relations such as the Sovie 
Union had not maintained. with any State in that region before the 
Bagdad Pact. On all the events in the area, the setting up of tht 
Bagdad Pact was the most responsible for the spreading of Soviet 
influence in the Near East, so that it has itself paved the way for 
what it was to prevent. 4 


No action in the Near East can escape being drawn into the 
Arab-Izraeli dispute. And that is what happened with the Bagdad 
Pact too. Soon after it was set up, the relations between the Arabs 
and the Izraelis began to sharpen dangerously. True the Bagdad 
Pact was not directly responsible for this sharpening, but no one 
can deny that it was responsible, at least partially, for the atmosp- 
here which was created in the area-and which made that sharpe- 
ning possible. However, the question whether and in what way the 
Bagdad Pact influenced the deterioration of the Arab-Israeli dispute 
caa be debated. Less disputable is the view that this dispute has 
exerted some influence on the Pact itself — in a negative way as 
far as its members are concerned. For the situation which deve- 
loped there owing to this dispute deprived the Pact of, more or 
less, all its political significance as an instrument of ‘international 
politics in the area. Now the solving of the problem of the Middle 
East is being sought in the United Nations and through direct 
talks between the Soviet Union and the Western Powers. While 
the Bagdad Pact is being organized, slowly and with difficulty, to 
prevent Soviet penetration from the North, the Soviet Union itself 
is in the centre of events, playing and important role in the efforts 
to find peaceful ways and means to stabilize peace in that region. 
The Bagdad Pact is behind developments. It is putting up a slogan 
which is no longer actual and which meets with no response. 


From the very outset, the Bagdad Pact has followed the 
wrong road, i. e. trying to solve, not the problem of the Middle 
East, but the problems of the individual powers in that area. Re- 
sponsible people have been mixing up and confusing these two. 
different problems, and that is why there are so formidable, dificul- 
ties in the Middle East now. The problem of the Middle East 
could not be solved in conformity with any formula striving to 
Preserve the interests of individual powers, And it has now been 
shown that the formula taken up by the Bagdad Pact itself cannot. 
be applied to reality. 


It is, it seems to us, quite clear that both the military and 
the political formula of the Bagdad Pact have become obsolete, and 
that all efforts to use them in solving the problems in that area 
will be in vain. However, an economic organization, without any po- 
litical bias, bloc inspirations and ideological pretensions and without 
patronage, which would be sincerely and objectively, assisted, could 
really be a factor of progress and peace in the Middle East, pro- 
viding it is freed from everything recalling the Bagdad Pact. 


LTHOUGH some of the oldest civilizations, such as the 
Egyptian and Ethiopian, originated on the Northern shores 
; of the African Continent, it was not before world develo- 
pment entered the imperialist phase that Africa, as a whole, became 
an object of interest and was drawn, at least partially, into 
world events. 


True, already several milleniums before our era, the Egyptian 
Pharaohs sent their ships on trips around Africa, their expeditions 
created trade colonies on the Red Sea and East Africa shores, but 
these remain transitory manifestations which were followed by the 
Phoenician and Roman colonization of the Mediterranean shores, 
the Arab colonization of East African shores and its outlet on the 
Mediterranean, the Potuguese conquest of the central and southern 
African approaches to the Indian Ocean, and the partially suc- 
cessful attempt of Islamic penetration into Central, Eastern and 
Western Africa. 


a Whereas, at the time ot the great disc overies, numerous 
expeditions navigated along the African shores ind went on, with 
brief stops in some places, towards India — the iream of medieval 
conquerors — the Portuguese, not long before Columbus discovered 
the New World, set up at the mouth of the Congo their first 
colony whence missionaries were to start their expeditions and the 
conquest of the interior in. order to lay the foundations for the 
slave trade. 


Although the Arabs had for centuries conducted this business 
of man-hunt for the requirements of the insatiable markets of 
their country, their activity connot stand comparison with the 
large-scale kidnapping and destruction of human beings which was 
later carried on, for nearly half a millenium, by the European 
traders on the Western shores of Africa, with the blessing and 
assistance of the Curia Roma) a. They supplied the New World 


with cheap labour which became not only a source of great wealth . 


for some European countries but also one of the bases and condi- 
tions of the rapid development of the United States of America. 


Vhe African Continent, then, long before it played any active 

part on the world stage, had made an inestimable centribution, 
to modern world development although compulsorily and at the cost 
of incalculable sacrifices. But then, huge areas of Africa were 
devastated and ravaged long before she beceme the prey of impe- 
tialists in the nineteenth century — imperialists who continued 
the practice of their slave traders by destroying manpower and 
exploiting African resources reaping big super-profits. 
5 One of the essential reasons why Africa remained unknown 
for such a long time, although she was quite close to the large 
world centres of development, and why, apart from her own Nor- 
thern areas and Egypt, she did not play an independent role in 
world events, is certainly the inaccessibility of her hot interior 
expecially from the North — because of the impassableness of the 
Sahara and the fact that, owing to natural conditions and the lack 
of fruitful connections with the outside world and the developed 
countries, no economic and social basis had been created for the 
setting up of larger and stronger State formations, which both in 
contact and struggle with the outside world would have attracted 
the interests of that world. 


The national disunity, onlu rarely overcome in the past by 
attempts to create any larges State entities — except in the North 
of the Continent — these attempts disintegrated after a relatively 
short time — has remained a characteristic to this day, as 
the coloniel powers were vitally interested in maintaining it, de- 
epening it, as a condition for easily overcoming resistance to colo- 
nization and exploitation. 


; The colonization of black Africa, as a consequence of the 
first imperialist division of tbe world, did not, at first, provoke 
‘greater interest for capital investment, and development of natural 
resources in the African countries: At first Africa was left for the 
most part to private enterprise. which, with limited means, led 
primarily to the colonization of groups of white adventurers and 


AFRICA, BEFORE AND NOW 


Zdenko STAMBUK 


outcasts of the European. society in some parts of Africa and to a 
planned and organized penetration by church emissaries, especially 
Catholic. who, from the very beginning, proved the vanguard of 
colonialists, turning by and by into the main support of colonial 
activity and order. 


The white colonists, wherever they appeared in Africa, proved 
from the very beginning to be the.source of many difficulties for 
the colonial authorities, so that some of them, later, tried to prevent 
the further settlement of white people. But such restrictive measures 
were taken also because the white settlers soon absorbed that part 
of super-profits which would have gone to the metropolis. For, 
the more capitalism showed interest in African colonies and in the 
exploitation of their natural resources, the more it became clear 
that black manpower, controlled by a small number of, experts, 
was the most suitable form of exploitation and that large numbers 
of whites — farmers and clerks, sensibly reduced the profits. 


But the colonists, finding themselves everywhere in a relative 
minority compared to the masses of na.ives, could not rely only 
on the extreme laws of racial segregation in the struggle against 
Africans, nor on the conservative elements in the metropolises who 
gaye them their wholehearted support, but endeavoured everywhere 
to expand colonization, to, strengthen numerically in order to 
maintain their privileges. as against the tendencies of capitalist 
development which, following the path of an ever more urgent and 
greater exploitation, came up against narrow frames, backward 
conceptions and egoistical limitations of white colonists. 


Linked with interested colonialist quarters in the metropolises, 
who were becoming ever narrower and more exclusive in their 
outlook, the colonists remained one of the main obstacles to the 
development of the autochtonous population, their acquisition of 
the basic human as well as economic. political and social rights 
and their struggle for independence. The most notable examples 
of this — examples which do not call for comment — afe primarily 
the Union of South Africa, and the latest examples of Kenya and 
Algeria. On the other hand, where there was no white colonization, 
or where it failed to impose itself as the main factor, under the 
pressure of general world development, especially aftet the Second 
World War, which led to the collapse of colonialism as a world 
manifestation and system, the colonial powers began to give sati- 
sfaction to the national movements of the Africans and got ready 
to grant independence to some African colonies. Thus, besides the 
Italian colonies, as well as Egypt, Tunisia and Morocco, who won 
their independence by their struggle, the Sudan has also -become 
independent while the Gold Coast and Nigeria are likewise on the 
way to win their independence. 


But, although the interests of colonists and of their allies in 
the metropolises racial segregation and persistent obstacles to the 
development of the autochtonous. population in Africa are a strong 
barrier to their emancipation and progress, other much more 
powerful factors are acting today militate in favour of the liberation 
of Africa from the fetters and remnants of colonialism, opening a 
period of struggle which in a relatively short time will transform 
Africa from an object into a subject of international events. 


Among these elements one of the principal roles is played 
by the general tendency of world development, which tends to 
remove artificial frontiers and all kinds of barrier against the 
formation and the integration of the world market, for the full 
development and application of the new productive forces which 
the Atomic Age brings with it. Among the obstacles which stand 
in the way of this historical process, one of the most significant 
is certainly the colonial anachronism, on the one hand, and the 
considerable backwardness in the development of extensive areas 
of the world, and even the whole African Continent on the other. 
Colonial Metropolises are not in a position, and are not willing 
either, to make the huge effort needed for the development of 
their colonies, demanded ever more imperatively by the development 
of the world economy. The prosperity of underdeveloped countries 
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and accordingly the development of Africa tself, must inevitably 
and in the briefest possible time become a matter of the joint 
efforts of all the developed countries. The sooner this occurs, the 
‘greater will be the profit, not only for the peoples in the under- 
developed countries but also for the whole human community, 
its all-round prosperity and the cause of peace in the world. 


The strengthening of the socialist forces in the world gene- 
rally and in the colonial metropolises particularly, is bringing pres- 
sure to bear and will do so increasingly in the direction of aban- 
doning colonialist methods and forms of authority and exploita- 
tion, and will be a help to the dependent nations-on the way to 
liberation and emancipation. 


A certain influence on the process of shattering colonial 
links in Africa and in other dependent territories is being exerted 
by the great-power competitive struggle for the markets, raw mate- 
tials, for influence and positions and strategic advantages. 


But, one of the essential factort which is opening a prospect 
of independence and progress for the peoples of Africa is undo- 
ubtedly the development of productive relations in Africa proper, 
especially in the regions South of the Sahara, which led, especially 
between the two world wars, and even more so during and after 
the Second World War, to a rapid development of industry, pri- 
marily extractive, but in some places also of the consumer goods 
industry, which resulted in a rapid development of the proletariat, 
quantitative rather than qualitative for the present time. This 
new element in African social relations — the proletariat — will 
beceme a significant’force in the struggle cf the African popula= 
tion for their national aspirations. The last few years also saw the 
appearance of the first militant class manifestations of that prole- 
tariat, both in the Union of South Africa where they had occurred 
before, and in one ot the most important industrial basins of 
Africa — in the copper mines of Northern Rhodesia. The prole- 
tarian rural masses in the cities, with the strong support of the 
rural areas and their tribal traditions and ideas, started more than 
three years ago the first armed struggle against colonialism in 
Africa South of the Sahara for definite political and economic aims, 
in Kenya, a struggle which is still going on. 


These new subjective forces in the struggle against coloni- 
alism in Africa are still, owing to the general and serious backward- 
ness of the African countries — a narrow section of the population, 
— for the most part unorganized and uneducated — which is a 
serious handicap and difficulty; but this will probably be relatively 
rapidly evercome by the profound and general discontent of the 
indigenous population, especially that of proletariat, in view of the 
excessive exploitation and unbearable hegemony of the white 
population. 


CRISIS OF OLD 


Me 


At this stage of development of the liberation tendencies 
movements of the African peoples, an important role is played 
the United Nations, regardless of the fact that the colonial power 
in their efforts to remain as long as possible in possession of thei 
colonies, have turned the UN Trusteeship Council into their ows 
bulwark for their struggle against the majority of the member 
countries of that Organization who support the positive ende: 
avours made to help the subjugated nations in their efforts ¢ 
develop and become capable of independent life. | 


Regardless of the resistance which colonial powers oppox 
to various initiatives of the UNO and to the decisions of its Ge. 
neral Assembly, both in the Trusteeship and non self-governi 
territories, preventing or slowing down the development of the 
subjugated peoples towards self goverment and independence, the 
authority of the UNO and the world public opinion, who is evel 
more attentively following its activity, have already become ar 
important force on which the African nations too can rely in thei 
development and struggle. E 


A new and important factor has lately appeared in the 
world — a factor which will increasingly exert a decisive influen 
on the liberation of Africa. This is the joint attitude of the Asiar 
African countries and peoples at the Bandung Conference — Z 
event of historical significance, the first joint manifestation of the 
will and resolve of Asia and Africa to do away with slaver 
dependence, exploitation, poverty and humiliation and to ensure 
peace, prosperity and.the right to an independent life for ever 
nation. ; 


In this way different elements and forces in the world ar 
inevitably acting towards the acceleration of the liquidation of th 
remnants of colonialism which is still embracing about 200 millio 
people, a large part of whom live in Africa. 3 


However, it is clear already that the future of the free’o 
and progress of the African nations depends on the provision tha 
their political independence, which they are winning and which 
they will ultimately secure, should not be left with a heavy eco 
nomic mortgage to former metropolises or those who succeed in 
replacing them. In order to avoid this, the future free nations dl 


Africa, where capitalism has thoroughly compromised itself will 
inevitably, sooner or later, embark on the path of the building of 
socialism, as only by following this path will they be able to 
extricate [themselves comparatively quickly, from a serious back- 
wardness and from their economic dependence on foreign counttion 

In this, they will undoubtedly enjoy the help and support 
of all the progressive and constructive forces in the world. 


a 


CONCEPTIONS : 


Djuka JULIUS 


ho sOme months already the international scene has been 
exceedingly reminiscent of an interval between two acts of 

a play. The actors are changing costumes for the next act, 
doffing the costumes which are no longer appropriate for the further 
development of the action, while the public is waiting impatiently 
to see the further development of the plot in the continuation of 
the drama... 


A definite transition may be discerned also in international 
relations from those marked by the cold war, which is obviously a 
thing of the past to a new era in the big power relations and inter- 
national relations in general, an era in which the principles of 
coexistence will become a general rule of behaviour. The present 
situation is truly highly reminiscent of a pause, an interval bet- 
ween something already superseded and something which has still 
to come, but which is doubtless gaining ground from day to day. 
This period of transition which we are witnessing at present is 
most frequently referred to as easement of tension, improvement 
of the atmosphere, adjustment to new conditions etc. 


There can be no doubt that extremely important changes 
have taken place in the international situation, whose symptoms are 
growing increasingly obvious from day to day so that even the most 
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hardened sympathisers and exsponents of the cold war policy are 
no longer able to deny this fact, although trying to minimise it or 
impose their interpretations of it. It is obvious, however. that the 
easement ot tension and improvement of big power relations is in 
fact only an outward manifestation of the deep and far-reaching 
objective changes in international relations which occurred in the 
foregiong period. If events are not contemplated from this stand- 
point, if the changes which occurred are interpreted as acts of 
individual statesmen or governments without taking into account 
the factors actually underlying such acts, then it is impossible to 
comprehend the necessity of abandoning the old policy, and still 


.less to discern the shape of things to come. 


It would of course be illusory to try and determine a single, 
universal reason for all the changes which took place in international 
relations and the gradual abandonment of the cold war policy. Is 
is certain that such a universal reason does not exist. But it is 
nevertheless posible to enumerate all the factors which contributed 
to the present changes. , 


There is in the first place the material balance of power 
which was achieved between the big powers or, to be more pre- 
cise, between East and West. Needless to say, it would be both 


bsurd and unnecessary to try and calculate this equilibrium by 
neans of some mathematical formulae representing the armed for- 
es’ industrial potential, raw materials or manpower reserves but 
here can be no doubt that the latter exists, ac clearly testified by 
he course taken by international developments, as well as the advan- 
sement of weapons of mass destruction. Second, one should mention 
he role of independent countries, those which refuse to align them- 
élyes in military groups formed during the cold war, as another 
-xtremely important factor underlying the changes in the interna- 
ional situation. Not only did these countries become an inte gral 
part of the equilibrium and contribute to its stabilisation by their 
activity and attitude as they reduce the possibility of bloc expan- 
sion, but it was precisely these countries which gave birth to the 
idea of coexistence, thus laying down the principles of the only 
policy likely to ensure peace and the harmonious development of 
international cooperation based on equal rights at the present 
juncture. 

Further more, without pretending to list all factors, one should 
certainly mention the growing consciousness of the unimaginable 
misery which would be wrought by a new world conflict, the pres- 


sure of public opinion, the struggle of a number of countries . 


throughout the world for their independence, the crisis of the co- 
lonial system, the new role of Asia and Africa on the international 
scene, etc. 


All these us well as many other factors, led to farreaching 
changes in world international conditions, the creation of circum- 
stances which resul-ed in a serious crisis of the old conceptions, 
The former conceptions were reflected in international relations, a 
period which has since then been transcended i. e. a period of 


tension with all the accompanying phenomena. This period already | 


belongs to the past, although this by no means implies that all 
the dangers have been eliminated once for all. Peace of course will 
not be stable as Jong as and until a compromise solution is reached 
for all outstanding international problems and until the principles 
of the UN Charter, i. e. peaceful coexistence, do not penetrate 


into diplomatic practice as the sole method to be resorted to. 


Perhaps the changes in the development of relations, the 
characteristicc and circumstances which led to the latter can best 
be discerned through the development of the disarmament talks. 
While not dwelling at length on the labyrinthian complex of pro- 
‘posals and counter-proposals, it is nevertheless obvious and prai- 
seworthy that a notable rapprochement of hitherto contrasting views 
thas now been achieved, and that the former positions which were 
persistently maintained for years have been abandoned almost 
overnight. 


The problem of disarmament emerged almost imperceptibly 
jnto the forefront of bih power diplomatic activity. This is an im- 
‘portant phenomenon; at one time disarmament provided the 
favourite ground for mutual recriminations and bloc propaganda 
duels. Now it is almost universally recognised, however that it 
would be easiest to achieve a rapprochement of views, and even 
limited agrement in the field of disarmament. 


: _ While the cold war was at its height people did not believe 
in the possibility of disarmament, most frequently dismissing the 


matter with a shrug and the curt statement that disarmament cannot 
bring pacification and that the latter can only be achieved after 
controversial issues are $etled. Although it must be said that this 
skepticism is far from overcome yet, there is a growing number of 
péoplé whe realise that disarmament will provide a subject of 
agreement between the big powers, Those who are speaking today 
of the actual prospects of disarmament have not lost their bearings, 
nor are they blinded by optimism, but depart from the standpoint 
that the international conditions. have changed to such an extent 
that disarmament at present belongs to the domain of practical 
possibilities and real diplomacy. : 


Under conditions marked by the existence of equilibrium, it is 
clear that enly such a solution of controversial issues which would 
be based on this equilibrium while not upsetting it, has any real 
chances of success. Otherwise the party which is theatened by the 
solution proposed will simply reject it- This fact essentially changes 
the character of the disarmament problem within the framework 
of big power relations: from most improbable it now becomes 
most likely. 


Disarmament may be approached by the proportionate re- 
duction of big power armaments while not upsetting the relative 
balance of power but on the contrary stabilising and ensuring. it. 
It is precisely for this. reason that disarmament is really possible 
today although not also easily practicable. 


The Yugoslavs affirmed long since and therefore persistently 
insist that disarmament be placed at the head of the agenda of 
practical big power negotiations. Others have also recognised this 
fact. The French Governement of Guy Mollet is particularly 
active in this respect, and justly stresses that the solution of the 
disarmament problem would also notably facilitate that of German 
re-unification. 


The new situation has led to a notable rapprochement of 
views: while the Americans insisted at one time that disarmament 
should begin with conventionel armaments, because the Russians 
were stronger in this field, Moscow p:imarily demanded the pro- 
hibition and destruction of nuclear weapons, as it was aware that 
Washington was better off in this respect. Now this obstacle has 
been eliminated: a balance has been struck, and the idea of gra- 
dual and’ proportionate disarmament as well as the principle of 
parallel reduction of conventional and nuclear armament’ in several 
stages, and the principle of international contro] adopted. The latest 
Anglo-French, Russian and American proposals contain a series of 
kindred coricepts, and similar elements. All are in fact im the na- 
ture of a compromise, although still rather wide appart On some 
questions and details. 


Conditions for headway on the disarmament problem ob- 
viously exist, while the crisis of the old concepts, the new inter- 
national climate, resulted in new concepts, a tangible rapproche- 
ment of views, hence representing a step towards the solution of 
this paramount problem. Care should be taken lest antagonism be 
created and mistrust be fomented in the labyrinths of technical 
discussions, plans, draft proposals and counter-proposals, and lest 
all that is the most important be lost when, for the first time after 
the war, disarmament became a solid prospect. 


As disarmament became objectiy ely possible it is not unrea- 
listic to link the problem of Germany with the progress made in 
the field of disarmament. On the contrary this is the only course 
acceptable although it may not seem so at first sight. It often 
happens, however, that a circuitous road proves moré efficacious 
than the beaten track, which, we suppose, is still full of pitfalls. 
Perhaps Germany is a terrain on which the dangerous consequences 
of cold war and the importance of bloc policy are the most strongly 
manifested. It is quite clear today that there is no solution of the 
German problem within the old bloc framework. This is also un- 
derstandable, as that policy led to a stalemate in Germany instead 
of gradual rapprochement and unification, so that we today have di- 
vided Germany whose two parts are rearming against each other 
within the framework of their respective blocs. 


Consequently another path, i. e. the gradual creation of 
conditions for German reunification, should be sought. The pro- 
gress achieved in the field of disarmament, the establishment of 
confidence between the big powers, the cessation of the arma- 
ments race between the blocs, all this would notably facilitate the 
solution of the German problem. In fact, under the present con- 
ditions, any headway in the sattlement of European problem No. 1 
would be unthinkable without the foregoing. 

No one feels this more acutely than Chancellor Adenauer 
himself. His policy as well as the policy of all those who shaped 
theirs according to cold war conceptions and the prolongation of 
tension, has been’ subjected to a series of defeats. Dehler’s “re- 
bellion* and a number of other events testify to the fact that a 
notable fraction of West German public opinion demands that Bonn 
adjust itself to the new conditions, which it is also reluctantly - 
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doing, and frame a new West German policy on a more up-to-date 
basis, which will, while taking into account the present circums- 
tances of easement of tension, devise new ways for the unification 
of Germany, in the first place the normalisation of relations with 
the East and the grandual estalishment of cooperation with Eastern 
Germany. Observers remarked that the Adenauer policy is slow 
and reluctant in ist adjustment to the new conditions, far slower, 
say, than the policy of Washington, the centre of the Western coalition. 
It is characteristic at the moment, that the most vulnerable peri- 
pheral exponents of bloc policy are slower to adjust themselves to 
the new situation and are more reluctant to abandon the previous 
policy than the leaders of these groups. 


Sooner or later, however, everyone will have to adjust to 
the newly created international conditions which require a new 
approach to the problem of international peaceful cooperation, and 
the adoption of the principle of coexistence. If we view the deve- 
lopments during the past few months in retrospect, we are una- 
voidably impressed by the changed situation and big power policy. 
Even the very evocation and mention of recent events strengthens 
the conyiction that the cold war has come to an end. 


Let us only recall the Geneva conference between Eisenhower, 
Bulganin, Eden and Faure, which gave birth to the termof “spirit 
of Geneva, a meeting which doubtless most vividly showed the 
necessity of reaching a peaceful solution of disputes between the 
big powers and notably contributed to the improvement of the in- 
ternational climate; the four-power Foreign Ministers’? conference 
in the same Swiss city, a conference confronted by extremely. 
serious problems which could have doubtless achieved more had the 
participants shown more goodwill, and which showed how difficult 
it is to abandon the old positions, although it did not essentially 
upset the favourable atmosphere; the Bulganin-Eisenhower corre- 
spondence which is still not concluded, but is already considered 
an important factor in the attempts to promote understanding and 
cooperation, despite the existence of serious differences of views 5 
the twentieth Congress of the Soviet Communist Party is an event 
of major significance which will still be discussed at length, but 
which doubtless testifies to the new orientation of Soviet foreign 
policy inspired by the wish for peace and coexistence and repre- 
sents one of the most important positive factors which con:rbuted 
to the improvement of the international situation, although this 
does not necessarily imply that foreign political practice has been 
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divested of present from all that it inherited from the past 
the new situation as regards the extension of aid to unde 
developed countries, the appearance of the Soviet Union as 
country which can and will extend aid by means of direct ar 
favourable trade, and the economic competition of the big power 
which flared up around the undeveloped countries and which obje 
ctively contributes to the undermining of the bloc policy from th 
period of tension, and bringing about a shift of stress in the alrea 
existing military organisations from the military to the econo 
field; the heartening new policy of the French Governement 6 
Guy Mollet which is obviously endeavouring to free itself from th 
shackles of the policy pursued by its predecessors and contribut 
by its attitude to the process which is currently under way elsé 
where, particularly in Washington, and which consists in the adjust 
ment of Western policy to a new situation where any adheren 
to the old conceptions inevitably results in diplomatic defeats, ete 


One should cherish no illusions: tho process under way wil 
not be too rapid and the favourable course of events does no 
imply that all the dangers have been overcome. Such a concepti 
would only lead to self-deception. The blocs will not be dissolv, 
by decree, nor will stable and lasting peace be achieved as long 
and until compromise solutions are found for outstanding intern 
tional problems, which threaten the harmonious development of in 
ternational cooperation. Likewise it would be absurd to ignore th 
attempts to disrupf the balance of power 


It is paramount in this context, however, that the cold wai 
is obviously a thing ofthe past, that the immediate danger of wa 
has receded, that conditions have taken an appreciable turn to’ thi 
better, and that even brief suryey of the factors which led to t 1 
easement of tension and crisis of old counceptions confirms thi 
conviction that the conditions exist for the further pacification an 
rapprochement of views, the abandonment of bloc exclusivism ani 
blindness, the development of cooperation based on the principle: 
of coexistence which will enable the restoration of confidence 
between the big powers and all countries in general. 


The crisis of old conceptions: i. e. bloc conceptions, which 
is obyious can namely mean only one thing: that the developme 
of events, the tendencies of international relations and the tren 
of the times demand the abandonment of cold war methods an¢ 
policies and the adoption.of the only other possible alternative 
peace and coexistence. ’ 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN THE PRESENT 
WORKERS’ MOVEMENT 


Zorica. PRIKLMAJER 


THE ASSOCIATE OF THE INSITUTE FOR INTERNATIONAL POLITICS AND ECONOMY 


HE history of the international workers’ movement during 

the last four decades showed, as its basic characteristic, a 

more or less perpetual struggle between two trends, sharply 
fferentiated in the October Revolution days - between the so- 
led democratic Socialsm, which had for the most part rallied 
.e Socialist parties of the West, and the Third International. 
jeologically, their parting was caused by different conceptions as 
. the realization of the Socialist society, the central question em- 
odying many others on which depended the attainment of the 
ltimate goal: the question of the organizational forms of the party, 
ctics on the internal and international plane, choice of allies, 
1eans of struggle etc. 


The constant neede to singl out, justify and jealously de= 
snd one’s theses in the struggle for influence on workers, was, 
might) be said, one of the basic factors which favoured the dog- 
satism of both currents. Whereas the Western Socialists persi- 
rently advocated. the so-called peaceful, parliamentary way to So- 
ialism, anathematizing all that might even look like violence - the 
‘ommunist parties which increasingly fell under the influence of 
talinist methods and the Cominform went to the other extreme, 
roclaiming the very thought of evolutional march towards So- 
ialism as a direct betrayal of workers’ interests. Actually neither 
ne nor the other thesis, brought to the point of dogma, took into 
onsideration the fact that the special historical conditions which 
ave them birth and are at the roots of their dissimilarity, could 
lso offer different possibilities for the solution of the same pro- 
lem. The essence of both conceptions lay precisely in this lack 
f understanding, in the rigid advocation of one’s own “truth, or 
© put it better, in its absolutism. 


Social development, however, refuted both dogmas, as it 
ctually justified both theses. It is more or less clear today that 
Scandinavia, or Great Britain, need not - and even cannot - fol- 
ow the same path as Yugoslavia or China in the seeking of a 


_wever, with a response which the party secretary, 


better social order. True, this is clear in so far as one adopts a 
non-dogmatic viewpoint, or at least tries to free himself from the 
narrowness of outlook inherited from the past. 


In the modern workers’ movement, the changover to such 
a standpoint is appearing only as a tendency, which has to be 
won for the full rights of citizens. The is something almost ab- 
surd in the fact that at a time when the slogan about peaceful 
coexistence of the various social systems constitutes the very mar- 
row of international policy - forces of one and the same aim - So- 
cialism, are still unable to bridge all their differences and solve 
the question of their ideological and political coexistence as well 
as that of their cooperation. Moreover, one might even conclude 
that the gulf between the two opposing social systems is less wide 
than the gulf which exists between the two currents inside a mo- 
vement fighting for the same social system. This conclusion would 
have been based on the picture proviced by the rythm with which 
inter-state relations on the one hard, and inter-party on the other 
hand are settled: thanks to the objective social development, and 
above all to the achievements in the field of nuclear energy, the 
harmonizing of inter-State relations has become the imperative of 
the present time, as it involves the very existence of the world. 
This does not mean that objective social development does not 
equally involve the necessity of coexistence in the fields of ideology 
and action, as well as conditions for cooperation of the most pro- 
gressive world forces of today, above all in the international wor- 
kers’? movement needed, precisely for the purpose of achieving 
quicker social progress. Under pressure of the dillema “to be or 
not to be“, the consciousness of the need for coexistence of States 
matured much more rapidly than the consciousness of the pro- 


> gressive forces as to the need for cooperation, with a view 10 
,acceleratin g the development of Socialism. 


How slow and diffielte this maturing will be is shown by 
the events which have occured lately on the plane of inter-party 
relations in the international workers’ movement. 


The initiative for the establishment of closer relations bet- 
ween Socialists and Communists recently taken by the Soviet 
Union, was especially intensified in the period just before the 
Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
During the sojourn in Moscow of the Norwegian Premier and 


Socialist leader Gerhardsen, attempts were made to come in closer 


‘touch with the Norwegian Workers’ Party, but this was not sup- 


ported by the Norwegians. The invitation extended to the French 
Socialist Party to send a delegation to the Soviet Union met, ho- 
M. Pierre Comin, 
explained by the need to get authentic information on the spot 
about the nature of the Soviet system. Similar attempts were made 


+ with the Socialist parties of Finland, Austria, Britain and Den- 


mark. Then came the Moscow Congress with its innovations and 
surprises for Western Socialists: recognition of specific ways in 
the march towards Socialism and inclusion of Socialists among the 
progressive forces with whom cooperation should be established, 
primarily for the purpose of ensuring peace. Therefore, an impor- 
tant step forward has been taken by the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, although certain reservations and limitations have 
been noted, but no special emphasis was laid on these, such as 
the remark by Krushchev to the effect that cooperation between 
Communists and Socialists need not be prevented by the fact that 
the latter include “not a small number of those who are labouring 
under a well-intentioned delusion“, when forms of transition to 
Socialism are involved. 

Generally speaking the Soviet initiative was received among 
the Western Socialists with mistrust. But two factors called for a 
definite attitude on the part of the Socialist International. First of 
all, the fact that the Communist Party of the Soviet Union has 
not only made declarations, but direct offers for the establishment 
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of contact. Secondly, that the attitude of members was not iden 
tical, as some accepted while other reiected the Soviet proposels. 
That is why the Council of the Socialist International was called 
early in March when the most important item on the agenda was 
the consideration of the attitude of the Socialist International to- 
wards “other political forces“. The chief rapporteur on this ques- 
tion, the Norwegian delegate Mr. Haakon Lie, pointed out that 
this meant Communist parties and the Socialist Alliance of the 
Working People of Yugoslavia. - 


The resolution adopted after consideration of this problem 
was opposed, in brief and dry terms, to “any form of political 
cooperation with dictatorship parties“, considering that thé attitude 
of the Twentieth Congress was not“ sufficient proof of a genuine 
change in the principles and policy of the Communist dictatorship 
and does not offer any grounds for the abandonment of the stand 
point of democratic Socialism“. 


From the report of Haakon Lie one could infer the main 
reasons for this attitude of the Socialist International. In his opi- 
nion, the policy of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union on 
the plane of the international workers’ ‘movement. chiefly covers 
three ideas, set forth at the Twentieth Congress: specific ways 
towards Socialism, offers to Socialists for cooperation and, as a 
general framework, the principle of coexistence. Haakon Lie negates 
each of these ideas. The recognition of specific ways towards 
Socialism according to Haakon Lie, might serve as one of the 
most dangerous means for confusing the working class, suggesting 
an apparent adoption or recognition of methods of parliamentary 
democracy. In essence - according to him - what is involved here 
is the utilization of parliamentarianizm for the purpose of setting 
up Comunist dictatorship. Second, the invitation for cooperation 
constitutes a manoeuvre intended to strengthen Communist posi- 
tions within a common front and to brush aside or absorb Socia- 
lists. Lastly, the profound differences which exist in the basic 
conceptions between Soci-lists and Communists exclude any possi- 
bilities for ideological coexistence between the two trends. 


On the other hand, Haakon Lie advocates cooperation with 
the Socialist Alliance of the Working People of Yugoslavia. The 
former resistance of Yugoslav Communists to Moscow, the pur- 
suance of an independent international policy and the development 
of a Socialist democracy with specific forms, as well as the need 
felt by the West to maintain its ties with Yugoslavia, — are for 
Lie sufficiently strong reasons for establishing close relations with 
the Socialist Alliance of the Working Pcople of Yugoslavia. 


Although he stressed in advance that there could be no 
inconsistency in the fact that he rejects cooperation with the 
Communist parties while pleading for cooperation with Yugoslavs, 
who are likewise Communists, still, with all the difference that 
exists between the two, one could not overlook a certain illogi- 
calness in the attitude of Haakon Lie, taken as a matter of prin- 
ciple. Lie insists, for example, that ideological coexistenee is im- 
possible whereas ideological differences - and not only ideologi- 
cal - exist between the Norwegian Worker’s Party and the $ocial- 


ist Alliance of the Working People of Yugoslavia undoubted 
exist. Yet, cooperation is possible between the two movements, 


The gist of the problem, then, is on the other side, ~ 
should perhaps be sought in something that - very much simp] 
fied - could be termed a question of confidence. By their revi 
lution in 1948, on the plane of relations among Communist pai 
ties and Socialist countries, by seeking their own paths and perhay 
especially by their patient establishment of contacts with tk 
Western Socialists and by the understanding they showed for th 
specific characteristics of the latter as well as by their willingne: 
to discuss all questions - the Yugoslay Communists have won th 
confidence of most Western Socialists. The legacy of the pai 
still weighs on Russian Communists, and all the more so on th 
different national Communist parties. Or, to put it more correctl 
the relations between the Socialists and Communists are bearir 
the brunt of the traditional intoletance and ideological exclusiv 
ness in which the Cominform played a special role: { 


However, mutual trust cannot be established without close 
contact. Although the official attitude of the Socialist Internationa 
as previously stated, has an ‘expressly anti-Communist characte 
viewing with mistrust the initiatives of the Russian Communist 
certain indications would show that complete unanimity on th 
point is not to be found in the Socialist International. Althou 
for example, it agreed with the line of the International, the § 
cialist Party of France-shas not abandoned the idea of sending 
delegation to the Soviet Union which would see for itself t 
changes under way there. The British Labour Party likewise he 
before the Council of the International in Ziirich, that cooperati 
with the Communists should not be rejected. In Italy, Matte 
the secretary of the Social Democratic Party, which is a memb 
of the Socialist International, declared himself in favour of t 
unity of all those who “actually believe in the unique Italian pa 
towards Socialism“. It is interesting that this attitude of his rut 
counter to the attitude of the party leader, Saragat, who wi 
against all negotiations with his Socialist and Communist opponent 


These few data show that West European Socialists too ar 
gradually becoming aware that it is worth while to try and folloy 
what is now suggested by the Communists. Lastly, the followi 
question might be asked: why should not Socialists, who on th 
international plane were for the most patt in favour of turning t 
account the Soviet “peace offensive< for consolidating the Inter 
national situation, be in favour of using favorable initiatives fo 
the strengthening of the positions of progressive forces’ on thei 
own socialist plane? | 


However, if all this is viewed under a broader aspect - th 
aspect of the modern social movement as a whole, the rapproche 
ment between the disunited forces of the international workers 
movement and the gradual achievement of their unity seems to ! 
a historical necessity. It is therefore all the more the interest an 
the duty of the progresisve forces to use their energy and. thei 
activity for the promotion of general progress and the realizatioi 
of the common socialist aim. . 
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